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with a plucky attitude to life. School reform is
really also the reform of the teaching profession;
that means raising their social standing and their
level of culture. At present the teachers them-
selves are demanding University education; sup-
pose we were to try how University-trained
teachers could get on with the children. The chief
qualifications are: to be fond of children, to be able
to understand their way of thinking and feeling,
which is concrete and graphic rather than abstract
and scientific; to make the lessons graphic, and link
the information to something of which children
are aware, concretely, in their surroundings; and
to make education as individual as possible. Far more
thought should be given to the schools, and to
teaching and education in general . . . and far
more money spent than hitherto. In the development
of the school lies the development of democracy.

A boy brought up in the country has a lot to
learn. I should say so! Just count it all up! he must
know how to whistle with his lips, between his
teeth, with one finger, with two, and with his fist;
then how to snap his fingers in two different ways;
he must know all sorts of ways of fighting, how to
stand on his head, walk on his hands and turn cart-
wheels; and above all how to run, that is the chief